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A  TOURIST  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME  TOWN 


Last  week  in  a  brief  post-Easter  vacation  I  did  what 
I  wanted  to  do  for  a  long  time  and  became  a  tourist  in  my 
own  home  town.    I  stayed  in  New  York  City?  disengaged  my- 
self from  most  of  my  regular  commitments  and  sought  to 
enjoy  the  city  as  one  might  who  had  never  been  here  before. 

There  were  long  walks  on  Riverside  Drive  and  a 
leisurely  gambol  through  the  Sheep  Meadow  of  Central  Park; 
two  trips  to  the  movies  to  catch  up  on  pictures  long  on  my 
"must  see"  list;  a  worship  experience  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine;  a  visit  to  the  Aquarium  at  Coney  Islands 
and  time  on  the  beach  for  the  first  baseball  catch  of  the  sea- 
son; a  hockey  play-off  game  at  Madison  Square  Garden;  three 
well-spent  hours  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  a  walk 
through  Chinatown 9  and  the  chance  to  be  the  only  English- 
speaking  party  in  a  crowded  Chinese  restaurant  at  four  in 
the  afternoon.    The  only  let  down  came  when  we  ordered  tea 
and  expected  something  exotic,  only  to  find  ourselves 9 
minutes  later  s  pressing  a  Tetley  tea  bag  in  a  cup  of  boiling 
water  „ 

I  share  these  notes  not  to  be  unduly  personal  but  to 
launch  us  into  a  consideration  of  the  importance  of  enjoying 
what  we  have  where  we  are.    "Tourists  in  Your  Own  Home 
Town."    Why  not? 

You  need  no  preacher  to  tell  you  that  a  melancholia 
bordering  on  the  pathological  hangs  over  New  York  City  like 
a  poison-ridden  fog.    I  would  be  the  first  to  concede  that 
Fun  City  is  beset  with  a  terrifying  array  of  problems.    We 
are  short  on  money  and  long  on  the  need  for  better  social 
and  protective  services.    Our  transportation  networks  are 
suffering  from  poor  circulation  and  hardening  of  the  arteries. 
Pushers  and  addicts  make  us  wince.    Our  schools  are  bulg- 
ing and  fast  becoming  ungovernable.    Pride  in  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  city  is  at  low  ebb.    Strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes 
make  us  alternately  angry  and  inconvenienced.    Rising  costs 


coupled  with  shrinking  dollars  turn  shopping  into  a  nightmare 
for  many  families  in  our  city. 

In  such  a  time  it  belongs  to  our  sanity,  not  to  mention 
our  faith,  that  we  enjoy  the  compensations  that  the  city  af- 
fords.   To  enjoy  them  even  as  we  attack  the  problems .   After 
all,  there  are  tremendous  demands  for  housing  in  New  York 
City„    Apparently  thousands  of  people  wish  to  live  here.  Our 
hotels  and  motels  run  full  frequently.    Apparently  people  by 
the  thousands  wish  to  come  here.    Why  then  do  we  tend  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  treasures  of  the  city  ?    Why  do  we  determine 
simply  to  endure  the  city  in  anticipation  of  a  one,  two  or 
three-week  period  of  vacation  when  we  can  go  elsewhere  to 
enjoy  the  earth? 

To  capture  the  tourist  stance  at  least  two  things  are 
required  of  us.    The  first  is  aroused  awareness  of  the  sights 
that  lie  around  us,  an  eye  for  observation  that  will  permit 
us  to  see  not  in  broad  uninteresting  generalities  but  in  fine- 
ness of  detail.    Gustave  Flaubert  said  one  time  to  his  writing 
disciple  Henry  de  Maupassant:  "You  go  down  to  the  station 
and  you  will  find  there  about  fifty  cabs.    They  all  look  pretty 
much  alike,  but  they  are  not  aiike0   You  pick  out  one  and 
describe  it  so  accurately  that  when  it  goes  past  I  cannot  pos- 
sibly mistake  it„"  _1 

"To  be  seeing  the  world  made  new  every  morning,  as 
if  it  were  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  and  then  to  make  the 
most  of  it  for  the  individual  soul  as  if  each  were  the  last  day 
— is  the  daily  curriculum  of  the  mind's  desire."  2_    So  ob- 
served John  Finley.    We  New  Yorkers  tend  to  concentrate 
so  much  on  the  immediate  hustle  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
that  we  do  not  allow  the  history  that  lies  behind  our  city  to 
speak  to  us  and  illumine  our  present  experience.    There  is 
a  poem,  known  to  many  children,  that  speaks  to  the  way  in 
which  history  is  always  trying  to  break  through  to  thicken  our 
experience  of  the  present: 

"Where  we  walk  to  school  each  day 
Indian  children  used  to  play — 
All  about  our  native  land, 
Where  the  shops  and  houses  stand. 
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And  the  trees  were  very  tali5 
And  there  were  no  streets  at  aii? 
Not  a  church  and  not  a  steeple 
Only  woods  and  Indian  people 

Only  wigwams  on  the  ground , 

And  at  night  bears  prowling  around— 

What  a  different  place  today 

Where  we  live  and  work  and  play !"  3 

Along  with  this  we  need  what  I  think  most  every  tour- 
ist to  our  city  has?  a  fascination  for  the  people  of  the  city. 
The  people  of  New  York  are  by  far  the  most  interesting  part 
of  New  Yorke    Perhaps  it?s  because  there  are  so  many 
"characters"  like  us  in  the  city*    Have  you  ever  noticed  how 
frequently  it  is  said  of  Jesus  that  he  beheld  the  people  who 
came  before  him?    Individuals  whom  others  would  have  pass- 
ed off  as  part  of  the  masses  registered  on  his  consciousness 
and  he  enjoyed  them. 

The  pity  is  that  we  tend  to  see  people  only  in  terms 
of  their  functional  value  in  our  society .    Joseph  Haroutunian 
who  gave  most  of  his  latter  years  to  an  understanding  of 
Christian  community  has  noted  that  "It  becomes  a  habit  to 
look  at  another  man  not  as  a  feiiowman  but  according  to  his 
function  and  power  in  Society  --  so  much  so  that  thinking  men 
see  the  person  as  the  sum  of  the  roles  he  plays  in  the  cluster 
of  institutions  in  the  city.    Men  are  known  as  businessmen, 
government  men,  doctors ,  teachers ,   ^working  men, '  and  so 
forth,  first9  and  as  feiiowmen  secondly;  and  this  means  that 
it  is  their  power  and  not  their  feliowmanhood  that  impresses 
those  who  have  communication  with  them."  4      Why  not  tell 
the  newsman  that  you  missed  him  when  he  was  sick  those 
four  days  !    The  mail  carrier  was  a  man  before  he  ever  toted 
a  letter.    How  about  inquiring  of  the  pharmacist  about  his 
son  away  at  school  ? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  commend  a  Polyanna 
attitude.    God  knows ,  the  problems  are  severe.    But  along 
with  the  pressures  that  we  feel  in  the  normal  round  of  our 
life  in  this  metropolis  let  us  be  aware  that  there  are  also  op- 
portunities to  revive  and  deepen  life.    Let's  ask  God  to  help 
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us  shed  the  blase  spirit  of  the  stereotype  New  Yorker  so 
that  we  might  enjoy  our  home  even  as  the  tourist  does. 

"The  spring  blew  trumpets  of  color, 
Her  green  sang  in  my  brain; 
I  heard  a  blind  man  groping 
tap-tap  with  his  cane. 

I  pitied  him  his  blindness 

but  can  I  say  I  see  ? 
Perhaps  there  walks  close  by  a 

spirit  that  pities  me. 

A  spirit  that  sees  me  tapping  the 

five-sensed  cane  of  time; 
Amid  such  unguess'd  glories 

that  I  am  worse  than  blind!" 

Harry  Kemp 


We  need  a  similar  enhancement  of  expectation  and 
excitement  in  our  experience  of  God.    If  ever  the  old  adage 
holds  that  "familiarity  breeds  contempt,"  it  surely  holds  in 
the  realm  of  what  man  calls  religion.     How  we  Christians 
fail  to  prize  and  enter  into  our  inheritance !    We  have  been 
at  it  for  such  a  long  time,  most  of  us  --  some  of  us  as  pro- 
fessionals pushing  around  words  about  the  faith.    Our  zeal 
is  in  decline.    We  troop  off  after  this  minor  cause  and  that, 
but  somehow  the  heart  is  not  enkindled  with  any  seeabie  en- 
thusiasm.   In  the  words  of  Scripture  it  may  be  true  of  us  that 
we  have  "lost  our  first  love,"  that  we  are  neither  "hot  nor 
cold,"  thus  becoming  dull  to  ourselves  and  a  bore  to  those 
outside. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  problem  is  that  we  came  by  our 
faith  without  struggle.    Michael  Novak,  the  Catholic  layman, 
confesses:    "I  have  often  felt  despair  because  God  came  to 
me  too  easily,  before  I  had  a  chance,  entering  my  blood  and 
bones  through  my  mother's  milk.     It  might  have  been  easier 
i"  decide  freely  whether  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve  if  I  had 
been  born  an  atheist."  5    Graham  Greene  speaks  the  same 
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way  about  the  whiskey  priest  in  The  Power  and  the  Glory: 
"The  good  things  of  life  had  come  to  him  too  early  — -the  re- 
spect of  his  contemporaries,  a  safe  livelihood.    The  trite 
religious  word  upon  the  tongue,  the  joke  to  ease  the  way, 
the  ready  acceptance  of  other  people's  homage,   .   .  a  happy 
man,"  6_ 

How  can  we  recover  what  we've  lost?    Kierkegaard 
asked  it  for  us  all  when  he  said,     "How  can  one  who  is  a 
Christian  become  a  Christian?"    That  is,  how  can  one  who 
is  nominally  tied  to  the  establishment  recover  the  ardor  that 
rightly  belongs  to  those  who  live  unto  Jesus  Christ? 
Nicodemus  asked,    "How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old." 
(John  3:4a)    In  part,  I'm  sure,  meaning,  "How  can  one  re- 
possess the  wondering  eye  of  the  child?" 

Just  as  the  tourist  can  perk  up  the  zeal  of  the  native 
so  the  convert  can  alert  the  veteran  Christian  to  the  value 
of  his  faith.    I  have  in  my  files  the  story  of  a  great  sea  paint- 
er who  was  searching  for  a  boy  in  whose  face  he  might  find 
the  wonder  of  the  sea.    He  chose  not  a  boy  from  the  seacoast 
to  whom  the  sea  was  nothing  unusual,  but  a  boy  from  the 
London  slums  who  had  never  seen  the  ocean! 

It  would  make  an  interesting  study  to  consider  what 
men  and  women  wrote  and  said  and  felt  who  stumbled  onto 
the  Christian  faith  late  in  life,  who  approached  the  gospel 
with  what  might  be  called  the  "dimension  of  novelty." 
Thomas  Cariyie,  for  example,  said:   "The  older  I  grow  — 
and  I  now  stand  on  the  brink  of  eternity  --  the  more  comes 
back  to  me  the  first  sentence  in  the  Catechism  which  I 
learned  when  a  child,  and  the  fuller  and  deeper  its  meaning 
becomes:  'What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?    To  glorify  God 
and  to  enjoy  Him  forever* '"  7_ 

Read  again  the  autobiography  of  C.S.  Lewis,   Sur- 
prised by  Joy,  and  you  will  find  that  Lewis,  like  so  many 
others,  found  himself  overtaken  by  the  magnitutde  of  Jesus 
Christ.    Not  the  organization  of  the  church.    Not  its  pro- 
grams which  are  here  successful  and  there  failures.    Cer- 
tainly not  the  ordered  correlation  of  dogma  in  the  form  of 
theological  propositions.    But  the  magnificent,  haunting 
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presence  of  Jesus  Christ.    P.  T.  Forsyth  was  right  when  he 
said,    "Our  real  and  destined  eternity  goes  around  by  Naza- 
reth to  reach  us.    What  abides  in  history  is  not  the  impres- 
sion He  made,  nor  a  Church's  report0    But  it  is  His  historic 
self,  prophetic  and  priestly  still  in  the  kingly  way  of  eternity. 
He  is  born  again  in  each  soul  that  is  born  anew."  8 

Some  of  us  may  have  been  reading  recently  about 
Malcolm  Muggeridge's  rediscovery  of  Jesus.     Here  is  a 
man  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  a  well-known  editor  in  England 
who  has  served  with  distinction  on  "The  Manchester  Guard- 
ian," "Punch, "  and  other  well-known  periodicals.    This 
gifted  writer  who  was  sent  on  a  routine  trip  to  Israel  by  the 
EEC  in  conjunction  with  a  proposed  telecast  on  the  life  of 
Jesus,  recalls  in  his  moving  book  how  in  the  midst  of  per- 
forming his  professional  duty  it  suddenly  struck  him  that  this 
one  about  whom  the  program  would  center  was  truly  alive. 
He  writes:    "Yet  behind  all  this  there  is  a  real  man  --  born, 
growing  up,  reaching  maturity  like  other  men;  turning  his 
mind,  as  I  have  tried  to  turn  mine,  to  what  life  means  rather 
than  to  what  it  provides;  trudging  through  this  self-same  dust, 
and  sheltering  from  this  self-same  sun;  lying  down  at  night 
to  sleep,  and  rising  in  the  morning  to  live  another  day."  9^ 
Later  on  he  says:    "Not  even  a  sparrow,  we  are  told,  can 
falJ  to  the  ground  without  causing  God  concern;  ail  the  mate- 
rial   universe  is,  as  it  were,  a  message  in  code  from  God, 
which  mystics,  artists,  and  scientists  strive  to  crack,  some- 
times with  a  measure  of  success,  but  to  which  Christ  pro- 
vides the  key."  10 

Why  not  such  adulation  of  the  Christ?    Why  are  we 
who  know  so  well  the  gospel  story  so  unable  to  be  moved  by 
his  presence  and  his  power?    After  all,  he  has  kindled  more 
fires  of  affection,  induced  more  liberality,  elicited  more 
faith  in  God,  encouraged  and  effected  more  reconciliation, 
inspired  more  art,  set  in  motion  more  song  and  poetry  than 
any  other  man  that  ever  lived! 

And  the  encouraging  thought  is  that  our  ardor  need 
not  wane.    Martin  Luther  was  confronted  with  the  opportunity 
"I  'xplaining  to  the  newly  emerging  Protestant  communities 
the  meaning  of  the  Ascension.     He  said:    "Therefore,  beware 
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lest  you  imagine  within  yourself  that  he  has  gone,  and  now 
is 9  far  away  from  us.    The  very  opposite  is  true:    While  he 
was  on  earthy  he  was  far  away  from  us;  now  he  is  very  nearo" 

11 

I  don't  know  what  your  station  or  your  bind  may  be. 
I  do  know  that  Evelyn  Underbill  at  times  has  found  me  with 
her  unnerving  observation  that  there  are  those  in  the  church 
who  have  deserted  Christ  and  entered  His  service  instead. 
We  may  be  veteran  members  of  this  church,  officers  of  this 
congregation,  ministers  of  the  Christian  gospel,,  members 
of  boards  and  agencies  of  the  several  denominations ,  dis- 
traught parents,  or  just  plain  cynical  young  people  Whoever 
we  are,  we  must  concede  the  presumption  that  if  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  thrilling  us  to  the  core  of  our  being  the  fault  is  not  in 
Him  but  in  ourselves. 

"Whoso  draws  nigh  to  God 

one  step  through  doubtings  dim, 
God  will  advance  a  mile 
in  blazing  light  to  Him." 

Let  me  close  with  a  slice  of  dialogue  from  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  Saint  Joan.    The  archbishop,  stirred  by  her 
composure  and  faith,  says  to  Joan:    "How  do  you  know  you 
are  right?"    Joan  replies:    "I  always  know.    My  voices  -— ." 
King  Charles  says:    "Oh,  your  voices ,  your  voices.  Why 
don't  the  voices  come  to  me?    I  am  king,  not  you."    Joan 
responds  softly:    "They  do  come  to  you;  but  you  do  not  hear 
them.    You  have  not  sat  in  the  field  in  the  evening  listening 
for  them.      When  the  Angeius  rings  you  cross  yourself  and 
have  done  with  it;  but  if  you  prayed  from  your  heart,  and 
listened  to  the  thrilling  of  the  bells  in  the  air  after  they  stop 
ringing  you  would  hear  the  voices  as  well  as  I  do."  12 

To  enjoy  New  York  in  the  manner  of  a  tourist,  to 
celebrate  our  faith  in  the  manner  of  a  convert,  this  is  our 
hope. 
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CLOSING  PRAYER 

God,  biess  us,  we  pray  thee,  with  the 
gift  of  awareness. 

To  have  eyes  --  and  see 
to  have  ears    —  and  hear 
to  have  the  gift  of  touch  --  and  feel, 
this  we  would  know. 
Bring  to  brighter  flame  our  love  for  thee 
that  it  may  make  us  both  radiant 
and  constant  in  thy  service. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Amen, 
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